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stance, has shied off from a number of propositions in
which 1 was interested, but if I thought the matter vital
and brought it before him fair and square, I have always
found him a reasonable man, open to conviction and a tower
of strength when thus convinced."

A letter which the President wrote to Secretary Hay, on
March 13,1903, reveals his consistent devotion to the Mon-
roe doctrine and especially his determination to keep the
German Government fully informed as to his position in
regard to it:

"Speck (von Sternburg, German Ambassador) was in
to-day, evidently inspired from Berlin to propose for our
consideration in the future the advisability of having the
great Powers collectively stand back of some syndicate
which should take possession of the finances of Venezuela,
His statement was that he believed such action would put
a stop to the motive for revolution, in Venezuela, would
make the country peaceful and therefore more or less pros-
perous, and would do away with the chance for a repetition
of punitive expeditions by European powers to collect
debts. He said he hoped America would take the initiative
in such a movement, so that it could be begun with her in
the lead. I told him I would not answer offhand but that
at first blush my judgment was very strongly that our
people would view with the utmost displeasure any such
proposal, because it seemed to mo that it would not only
tend to produce complication among the guaranteeing
powers but would pave the way for reducing Venezuela to
a condition like that of Kgypt, and tkat the American people
interpreted the Monroe Doctrine as meaning of course that
no European power should gain control of any American
republics.11

At the end of March, 1903, the President left Washing-
ton for a tour in the Western States, and on the eve of de-
parture he sent these letters of advice and caution to two
admirals of the navy: